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THE  5CHOOLHOU5E 


SCHOOL  GROUNDS 
THE  BUILDING 
THL  CLASSROOM 
PLATLS 


SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

SITE.  In  choosing  the  grounds  for  the 

SURROUNDINGS.  new  schoolhouse,  the  people  of  the  coni- 

AREA.  munity  have  opportunity  to  write  a 

ASPECT.  testimonial  to  themselves  of  wisdom, 

PLACING  THE  BUILDING.  forethought  and  high  ideals,  that  will 

PLAYGROUNDS.  stand  a monument  for  generations  to 

PLANTING.  come.  Lest  the  many  perplexing  con- 

ditions may  ol)scure  the  vision,  let  us 
tabulate  some  of  our  theories  and  embody  as  many  as  we  can  in  our  title 
to  the  new  school  grounds,  and  make  all  possible  improvements  in  the  old. 

The  Site. 

The  schoolhouse  must  stand  on  high  ground,  not  on  a hill,  although  its 
light  must  not  be  hid,  but  upon  ground  high  enough  to  give  good  drainage 
and  preferably  the  slope  should  be  to  the  south  or  east.  A rich  natural  soil, 
of  a sandy  or  gravelly  nature,  is  desirable.  A clay  soil,  rough  or  rocky  ground, 
a filled-in  site,  and  a low  or  damp  location  should  be  avoided.  Yet  surfacing 
and  drainage  may  do  much  to  improve  an  uninviting  tract.  The  site  should 
he  open  to  the  sunlight,  preferably  a city  block  with  wide,  shady  streets  for 
the  urban  school  and  a place  of  similar  character  and  of  easy  access,  but  of 
larger  area,  for  the  rural  school. 

An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  necessary.  It  is  desirable  that  sewer, 
electric  light,  electric  power  and  telephone  should  be  available  for  school  use. 
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ScHooi,  Grounds 


Surroundings. 

The  schoolhouse  should  be  in  a quiet  residential  neighborhood,  near  the 
center  of  population,  and  in  line  with  future  growth.  Nevertheless,  aspect,  soil 
sanitation  and  water  supply  are  more  important  than  geographic  location.  The 
school  should,  at  least,  be  in  a moral  neighborhood  and  with  no  theaters  or 
places  of  amusement  nearby.  It  should  be  away  from  noise,  traffic,  street 
cars,  hospitals,  fire  and  police  stations.  It  should  be  remote  from  stables  and 
shops  and  from  dangerous  crossings.  Fire  and  police  stations  may  well  be 
accessible  but  so  far  away  that  the  noise  and  excitement  do  not  reach  the 
school.  Nearby  buildings  are  objectionable  because  of  noise,  fire  hazard  and 
obstruction  to  light  and  air. 

Area. 

Cost  usually  determines  the  size  of  the  grounds  and  the  larger  the  city 
school  the  smaller  will  he  the  area  for  each  pupil.  For  a large  city  and  with 
gymnasium  and  roof  playgrounds,  an  unbuilt  on  area  of  even  less  than  thirty 
square  feet  per  pupil  may  be  generous,  while  ten  times  that  amount  would  be 
small  for  a country  school.  The  boys’  playground  should  afford  ample  space 
for  a running  track  and  for  baseball  and  football.  The  girls’  playground  may 
be  somewhat  smaller  but  large  enough  for  apparatus,  basket-ball,  tennis  and 
running  games. 

In  addition  to  the  athletic  field  there  should  be  a school  garden  and  an 
experimental  field.  In  front,  there  should  be  a lawn  with  flower  borders 
and  trees  making  a suitable  place  for  picnics,  and  community  gatherings  on 
holidays  and  summer  evenings.  There  should  be  at  least  three  acres  for  every 
country  school.  Five  acres  should  be  a minimum  where  garden  and  field  work 
is  carried  on  and  grounds  of  ten  acres  are  none  too  large  for  consolidated  rural 
schools. 

Aspect 

The  sun  exposure  of  the  classroom  is  most  important.  But  this  has  to  do 
more  with  the  planning  of  the  building  than  with  selection  of  the  site,  for  the 
schoolhouse  must  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  Gen- 
erally, an  east  or  south  front  is  to  be  preferred  to  a west  or  north  front,  because 
the  building  is  used  in  winter  more  than  in  summer.  For  the  playgrounds,  a 
slope  to  the  east  or  south  is  desirable.  The  exposure  should  be  such  that  the 
pupils  will  be  tempted  out  into  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight  all  thru  the  winter. 
Nearby  forests  and  neighboring  hills  will  be  a welcome  protection  from  the 
north  and  west  winds,  while  such  features,  to  the  south  or  east,  may  be  so 
objectionable  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  site  for  school  purposes. 


School  Grounds 


Placing  the  Building. 

Fronting  on  the  principal  street,  with  convenient  side  entrances,  the  school- 
house  will  usually  be  set  far  enough  back  to  afford  a lawn  with  some  planting 
in  front  and  a short  walk  up  to  the  building,  while  the  playgrounds  will  be  at 
the  side  and  rear.  But  with  noisy  streets  or  with  a southern  slope  from  rear 
to  front,  it  may  be  set  well  back  and  the  playgrounds  located  in  front.  It  is 
desirable  but  not  necessary  that  the  main  entrance  face  the  street.  If  the 
outlook,  orientation  or  slope  of  the  grounds  make  a different  location  desirable, 
the  planting  and  design  may  be  made  to  harmonize  the  building  with  the  site. 

Playgrounds. 

The  area  of  the  playground  will  determine  its  use  and  treatment.  Grounds 
of  small  area  should  be  paved  and  drained  to  sewer.  Paving  may  be  of  brick, 
cement,  or  asphalt,  or  of  cinders  or  gravel  well  compacted ; or  better,  of  broken 
stone,  surfaced  with  limestone  screenings  or  torpedo  sand.  Walks  for  country 
schools  may  be  made  in  any  of  these  ways.  For  large  playgrounds  a few  of 
the  hardier  grasses  will  stand  the  rough  usage. 

Well  drained  playgrounds,  open  to  the  sunlight  and  protected  from  north 
and  prevailing  winds,  will  keep  the  pupils  out  of  doors  many  winter  days. 
The  playgrounds  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  easily  overseen  by  the  teacher. 
Separate  yards  for  boys  and  girls  should  be  provided ; for  although  they  may 
play  the  same  games,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  undirected  co-recreation  is  not 
desirable.  Some  of  the  games  that  should  be  provided  for  are  baseball,  basket- 
ball and  football.  Some  equipment  adds  greatly  to  the  use  of  the  playground 
and  takes  very  little  space.  Sand  bins  will  delight  the  smaller  children.  The 
slide  and  horizontal  bars  are  good  and  generally  safe. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  enlarge  the  use  of  the  school  playground.  Make 
it  a neighborhood  center.  Provide  more  apparatus  and  have  an  athletic  field 
and  a swimming  pool.  Make  it  a picnic  grounds,  a general  gathering  place,  a 
place  for  athletic  meets,  moving  pictures,  band  concerts  and  singing  school. 

Fence  the  grounds  if  large,  and  it  is  desired  to  shut  out  the  things  of  the 
street.  A high  iron  fence  is  expensive  and  agressively  exclusive.  A strong, 
close  mesh  woven  wire  fence,  covered  with  roses,  honeysuckle  or  i\y,  is  a 
thing  of  refinement,  joy  and  beauty.  Or  trees  and  shrubbery  alone  may  give  the 
desired  seclusion.  Sometimes  high  masonry  walls  are  desirable,  as  on  the 
north  or  west  sides  of  an  exposed  yard  or  to  shut  out  some  undesirable  view 
or  building.  Such  walls  may  be  of  stone,  brick  or  concrete.  Walls  of  field 
stone,  laid  up  in  cement  mortar  with  large  deep  joints,  are  picturesque  when 
half  covered  with  vines.  Walls  of  rough  brick  are  also  pleasing  and  concrete 
walls  are  good  and  structurally,  perhaps  the  best.  Shrubbery  and  trees  should 
be  planted  along  the  inside  of  these  walls  and  fences. 
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Planting. 

Sunlight  for  building  and  grounds  is  all  important.  Open  spaces  for  play 
is  essential.  The  south  breeze  should  not  be  shut  out.  What  planting,  then, 
is  there  to  do?  Two  rows  of  shade  trees  may  be  placed  along  the  street,  one 
row  in  the  parking  and  one  inside  the  street  walk.  Also,  trees  may  be  planted 
along  the  property  lines  with  a few  extra  ones  in  the  corners.  Some  trees 
may  be  planted  close  for  quick  effect,  such  as  silver  maple  and  Carolina  poplar, 
but  the  permanent  trees, — elm,  oak,  sugar  maple,  sycamore  and  ash,  should  be 
given  plenty  of  room. 

Along  the  borders  of  the  grounds  plant  lilacs,  roses  and  other  shrubs. 
Cover  the  fences  with  vines,  let  some  Japanese  ivy  creep  over  the  building  and 
give  the  climbing  roses,  clematis  and  other  vines  a place  at  the  entrances.  Put 
some  low  bushes  along  the  walks, — privet,  roses  and  barberry.  Cannas,  dahlias 
and  hardy  chrysanthemums  are  fine  for  fall,  and  the  early  wild  flowers,  violets 
and  the  hardy  bulbs  will  herald  the  approach  of  spring  and  give  a touch  of 
romance  to  the  closing  days  of  school. 

Work  out  a good  arrangement  for  the  grounds  and  follow  this  plan 
even  if  the  improvements  extend  over  several  years.  Keep  all  planting  in 
groups  and  masses.  Scattered  planting  does  not  look  well  for  shrubs,  and 
usually  not  for  trees,  except  for  an  occasional  specimen  that  that  seems  to 
have  broken  away  from  the  mass  or  stands  a captain  for  its  company.  Trees, 
however,  must  often  be  planted  alone  because  of  the  space  they  occupy  and  for 
special  requirements  of  shade.  Too  many  varieties  should  not  be  planted  and 
every  tree  should  he  carefully  selected  from  nursery  or  forest.  But  use  the 
natural  features  if  not  interferring  with  the  use  of  the  grounds.  A hill,  a 
small  ravine,  a natural  wood,  the  wild  flowers,  in  their  proper  places,  are  assets 
to  the  school  grounds.  Save  the  oaks  and  pines,  the  dogwoods,  elders,  golden 
rod  and  creeping  plants. 

Grass  seed  mixtures  adapted  to  the  given  soil  and  climate  will  produce  fine 
lawns,  if  well  cared  for.  Kentucky  blue  grass  is  good  for  the  central  and 
northern  states.  Bermuda  grass  is  desirable  for  the  South  in  open  spaces. 

Books  for  the  School  Library. 

Manual  of  Gardening,  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  N.  Y.,  The  Macmillan  Co.  ($2.00.) 

Trees  in  Winter,  by  Blakeslee  and  Jarvis.  N.  Y.,  The  Macmillan  Co.  ($2.00.) 

Practical  Landscape  Gardening,  by  Robert  B.  Cridland. 

N.  Y.,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Prtg.  & Pub.  Co.  ($1.75.) 

How  to  Make  a Flower  Garden.  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  & Co.  ($2.00.) 
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ESSENTIALS. 
COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
SIZE  OF  BUILDING. 
THE  BASEMENT. 
MATERIALS. 
LIGHTING. 

A SOCIAL  CENTER. 


The  greatest  needs  of  city  schools 
are  larger  grounds  and  more  buildings 
of  the  best  modern  type.  The  greatest 
needs  of  country  schools  are  larger  and 
better  kept  grounds,  better  buildings, 
better  sanitation  and  better  equipment. 
The  rural  schoolhouse  should  be  attrac- 


tive in  appearance  and  may  well  reflect 
the  home  in  its  design,  while,  as  an  institution  of  learning  and  discipline,  its 
plan  should  insure  the  greatest  efficiency  in  operation.  The  more  extensive 
use  of  the  schoolhouse  for  social  and  community  meetings  of  an  educational 
character  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  manual  training  and  household 
science,  are  developing  a new  schoolhouse  plan  in  which  the  workroom  and 
library  are  used  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  classroom,  and  an  assembly  room 
is  provided  for  general  public  use. 


Essentials. 

Every  school  building  should  be  safe,  sanitary,  comfortable ; well  lighted, 
heated  and  ventilated ; carefully  planned,  economically  and  honestly  built ; of 
durable  materials;  of  minimum  cost  for  upkeep;  perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose, 
and  beautiful  in  appearance.  To  be  safe  a school  building  need  not  be  fireproof, 
but  it  should,  at  least,  be  fire  resisting,  slow  burning,  and  easily  and  quickly 
emptied.  ^One-story  buildings  may  safely  be  of  wood.  Two-story  buildings 
should  have  all  exterior  walls  and  carrying  partitions,  all  stairways  and  all 
corridor  floors  of  non-burning  materials.  Three-story  buildings  are  undesirable 
for  grade  schools.  If  built,  they  should  be  entirely  fireproof.  All  roofs  should 
be  covered  with  non-burning  materials.  Heating  rooms  should  be  safeguarded 
against  fire  and  should  be  shut  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  building  by  fire- 
resisting  and  fireproof  construction.  Ample  inside  stairways  should  be  pro- 
vided to  empty  the  building  in  not  to  exceed  three  minutes.  Outside  iron  stair- 
ways are  undesirable  because  pupils  will  not  be  sufficiently  accustomed  to  their 
use. 
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Course  of  Study. 

The  training  of  the  child  is  provided  for  by  the  school  (a)  in  the  class- 
room, auditorium,  library  and  study,  where  he  receives  individual  and  collective 
instruction,  makes  use  of  the  sources  of  literary  knowledge  and  learns  to 
think  for  himself ; (b)  in  the  drawing  room,  laboratory,  shop  and  garden, 
where  he  trains  his  hand,  makes  real  his  knowledge  and  learns  to  do  by  doing; 
and  (c)  in  the  gymnasium,  and  on  the  playground,  where  he  invigorates  his 
body,  refreshes  his  mind  and  lays  a foundation  for  future  mental  and  bodily 
vigor.  The  classroom  is  the  unit  and  nucleus  for  all  this,  and  however  im- 
portant the  other  ecpiipment  may  be,  our  system  of  training  makes  this  feature 
the  basis  of  grade  school  design. 

Size  of  Building. 

The  number  of  classrooms  determines  the  size  of  grade  school  buildings. 
Educators  generally  agree  that  a teacher  should  have  not  more  than  thirty 
pupils.  But  recognizing  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  this  standard,  they  place 
the  practical  limit  at  thirty-five  pupils  and  believe  that  the  ultimate  or  emergency 
limit  should  be  forty.  Considering  the  physical  well  being  of  the  child,  the  floor 
area  for  each  pupil  has  been  established  at  15  to  18  square  feet  and  the 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  at  200  to  225.  These  requirements  will  be  fulfilled  by  a 
classroom  having  a floor  area  20  to  23  feet  by  27  to  32  feet  and  a ceiling 
height  of  12  feet  or  12  feet  6 inches.  A classroom  25  by  32  feet  has  been 
found  to  be  about  the  practical  limit  of  voice  and  vision  for  teacher  and 
pupils,  and  these  dimensions  with  a ceiling  height  of  12  or  13  feet  are  near  the 
limit  for  satisfactory  lighting  with  windows  on  one  side  only  of  the  room.  The 
Boston  standard  is  23  by  29  feet  for  lower  and  upper  elementary  grades  and 
26  by  32  feet  for  junior  high  schools,  with  ceiling  height  of  not  less  than  12 
feet. 

It  will  frequently  be  desirable  to  make  additions  to  the  school  building 
as  the  population  increases.  This  may  be  provided  for  in  planning  the  building, 
yet  to  do  so  will  often  mean  the  sacrifice  of  some  desirable  feature  of  plan 
or  design  and  larger  cost,  eventually,  for  the  completed  building.  Or  the  entire 
building  may  be  constructed,  leaving  some  rooms  to  be  equipped  later;  itsing 
them,  until  needed  for  classrooms,  for  some  of  the  secondary  functions  of  the 
school.  However,  there  are  several  types  of  buildings  which  may  be  added 
to  as  the  needs  of  the  community  require. 

The  Basement. 

The  basement  is  not  only  necessary  for  larger  school  buildings,  but  is 
also  essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  one-room  rural  schools.  It  is  the 
most  desirable  place  for  the  heating  apparatus,  because  a basement  furnace 
affords  a better  distribution  of  heat  over  the  whole  building  and  is  more  safe, 
cleanly  and  convenient  than  the  jacketed  stove.  The  basement  is  a satisfactory 
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place  for  toilets  where  water  supply  and  sewerage  system  are  available.  It 
is  usually  the  only  place  for  playrooms  and  may  be  used  for  manual  trainings 
and  domestic  science  when  it  is  high  and  well  lighted. 

Basements  that  are  dark,  damp  or  poorly  ventilated  are  not  desirable. 
With  a cement  floor  not  more  than  four  feet  below  grade  and  ceiling  not  less 
than  five  feet  above  grade,  a basement  in  a dry,  well  drained  soil  should  be 
sanitary,  but  for  workrooms  it  would  be  better  not  more  than  two  or  two  and 
one-half  feet  below  grade.  The  walls  may  be  of  concrete  with  cement  plaster 
inside  or  with  face  brick  or  paving  brick  wainscot  or  of  selected  common  brick, 
carefully  laid.  Outside,  the  walls  should  be  kept  dry  with  cement  plaster,  or 
asphalt  coating  or  with  cinder  or  gravel  fill  and  with  tile  drains. 

A basement  makes  the  rooms  above  dryer,  warmer  and  more  free  from 
ground  air.  The  increased  cost  should  not  prohibit  the  use  of  basements  in, 
rural  school  buildings. 

Materials. 

In  schoolhouse  construction  the  best  is  the  cheapest  and  safety,  fitness 
and  service  should  be  the  first  considerations,  then  beauty  and  cost.  Materials 
and  methods  of  construction  will  be  largely  influenced  by  local  conditions.  For 
foundations,  concrete,  stone,  or  hard-burned  brick  may  be  used;  preference 
being  given  in  the  order  named.  A good  foundation  may  be  built  of  brick  with 
cement  mortar  and  with  waterproofing  on  the  outside.  Brick  walls  above  grade 
are  permanent,  will  require  no  repair  or  paint  and  even  common  brtckworlc 
may  be  made  attractive  with  selected  brick  and  good  workmanship.  For  small 
buildings,  outside  plaster  on  common  brick  or  tile,  is  desirable,  pleasing  and  not 
expensive.  Small  frame  buildings  may  be  made  safe  by  firestopping  with 
brick  or  other  non-burning  materials.  Plaster  is  the  best  inside  finish  for 
walls  and  ceilings.  Brick  walls  may  be  furred  inside  with  hollow  tile  or  faced 
inside  with  hollow  brick  and  the  plaster  applied  directly  to  the  wall  without  lath 
or  open  furring  space.  Flowever,  hollow  bricks  even  with  damp  proof  paint,, 
do  not  make  a sufficiently  dry  wall.  Metal  lath  on  metal  furring  is  expensive.. 
Wood  furring  and  wood  lath  keep  the  plaster  dry  and  add  little  to  the  fire- 
risk  when  properly  firestopped. 

Basement  floors  should  be  of  cement.  Corridor  floors,  where  fireproof,, 
may  be  of  composition,  cement,  asphalt,  marble,  tile  or  mosaic.  Cement  is- 
the  cheapest  and  is  satisfactory.  Marble,  tile  and  mosaic  tile  in  patterns,  are 
more  pleasing  than  cement  but  somewhat  more  noisy.  They  are  clean,  non- 
absorbent and  durable.  Wood  floors,  although  not  perfectly  sanitary,  are 
best  for  classrooms  and  offices.  Selected  maple  or  quarter-sawed  yellow 
pine,  2>4-inch  face,  are  satisfactory.  The  former  is  the  better  and  is  the  more 
expensive.  Composition  floors  on  wood  sub-floors  are  sanitary  and  especially 
desirable  for  corridors  and  toilets  of  frame  buildings. 
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For  wainscoting,  cement  plaster  painted  two  or  three  coats,  makes  a good 
finish.  Burlap,  painted,  is  often  used,  and  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  not 
easily  marred.  It  is  not,  however,  entirely  sanitary.  Face  brick  for  corridor 
wainscoting  is  unsatisfactory,  but  is  appropriate  for  basement  playrooms.  The 
least  possible  wood  trim  should  be  used  and  this  preferably  plain  and  so  arranged 
as  to  catch  the  least  amount  of  dust  and  be  easily  cleaned.  Wood  wainscot  and 
wood  partitions  should  be  avoided. 

Lighting. 

Whenever  possible,  electric  lighting  should  be  provided  throughout  the 
school  building.  Some  form  of  artificial  illumination  is  essential,  for  the 
value  of  the  building  will  be  greatly  lessened  if  it  cannot  be  used  at  night. 
Especially  should  there  be  artificial  lighting  in  vestibule,  corridors,  stairways 
and  assembly  room.  For  electric  lighting  all  wires  should  be  in  steel  pipe 
and  generally  the  best  work  should  be  required.  For  classrooms  and  assembly 
hall  as  well  as  library  and  study,  indirect  lighting  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
direct  lighting.  Opal  bowls,  transmitting  the  same  brilliancy  of  light  as  that 
reflected  from  the  ceiling,  give  a soft  pleasing  light  very  restful  to  the  eyes. 
Indirect  illumination,  however,  requires  about  fifty  per  cent  more  electric 
current  to  give  the  same  amount  of  light. 

A Social  Center. 

‘A  community  may  be  said  to  have  a schoolhouse  social  center  if  one 
of  its  school  buildings  is  open  to  the  public  on  one  or  more  fixed  nights  in 
the  week  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  a year,  for  activities  of  a social,  recreational,  or 
civic  character  and  regularly  directed  by  one  or  more  trained  leaders”  (C.  A. 
Perry).  The  present  day  tendency  to  make  the  school  a factor  in  the  social 
welfare  of  the  whole  community,  is  not  a new  movement  but  is  a continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  spelling  match,  singing  school  and  political  meeting,  in 
the  little  red  schoolhouse,  long  ago,  wdien  folks  really  were  neighbors  and 
not  as  worldly-wise  as  now.  We  are  trying  to  get  back  some  of  the  good 
old  times. 

The  location  and  purpose  of  the  schoolhouse  make  it  the  logical  place 
for  community  gatherings  of  an  educational  character;  for  debates,  oratorical 
contests,  athletic  meets  and  public  playground  activities ; for  lectures,  dramatic 
and  musical  entertainments ; for  meetings  of  parent-teacher  associations,  mothers’ 
clubs,  girls’  clubs  and  boy  scouts ; for  agricultural  exhibits  and  discussions ; 
for  political  meetings  and  voting  places.  Its  use  for  these  various  purposes  is 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  school  belongs  to  all  the  people,  that  it  is  well 
equipped  for  these  different  uses,  and  that  Its  non-use  is  a loss  to  the  com- 
munity. To  provide  for  these  secondary  functions  but  little  extra  expense  is. 
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involved.  An  auditorium  is  necessary  and  is  provided  for  by  the  classroom 
and  assembly  hall.  Adequate  artificial  lighting  is  necessary.  Movable  furniture 
is  desirable.  The  larger  and  better  equipped  the  gymnasium  or  playroom  and 
playground  the  greater  will  be  their  service. 

However  lietter  than  all  this  would  be  an  evening  study  room  and  clubroom 
for  the  boys.  With  proper  supervision  its  eft’ect  for  good  would  be  immediate 
and  far  reaching. 


Reference  Books. 


American  Schoolhouses,  by  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  5.  1910. 

Gov’t  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  (7.5c.) 

Rural  Schoolhouses  and  Grounds,  by  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  12.  1914. 

Gov’t  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  (50c.) 

School  Buildings  and  Equipment,  by  L-  P-  Ayres  and  May  Ayres. 

Address,  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City.  (25c.) 
Healthful  Schools,  by  May  Ayres.  N.  Y.,  Floughton,  Mifflin  Co.  ($1.50.) 
Decoration  of  the  School  and  Home,  by  Theodore  M.  Dillaway. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Milton  Bradley  Company.  ($2.00.) 

Community  Center  Activities,  by  Clarence  A.  Perry. 

N.  Y.,  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  (35c.) 
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SIZE  OF  ROOM. 
ORIENTATION. 

LIGHTING. 

DOORS. 

WARDROBES. 

BOOKCASES  AND  CLOSETS. 
BLACKBOARDS. 

FURNITURE. 

DECORATION. 


In  the  modern  schoolhouse  the 
classroom  is  lighted  from  one  side 
only,  a constant  supply  of  fresh  air  i.^ 
maintained,  a part,  or  all,  of  the  desks 
and  seats  are  adjustable,  slate  black- 
boards are  provided  on  two  or  three 
sides  of  the  room,  and  there  is  no 
teacher’s  platform. 


Size  of  Room. 

' There  is  no  absolute  standard  size  for  classrooms,  but  educators  and 
hygienists  have  agreed  upon  certain  limitations.  They  agree  that  a grade 
classroom  should  not  be  larger  than  25  by  .32  feet,  and  that  one  teacher  should 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  have  charge  of  more  than  forty  pupils.  It  is 
also  generally  agreed  that  each  child  should  have  not  less  than  fifteen  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  And  yet  our  largest  cities  continue  to  build  larger  class- 
rooms and  teachers  in  city  and  country  continue  to  enroll  forty-five  and  fifty 
pupils.  But  it  is  a passing  condition.  Every  year  better  conditions  become 
average  conditions.  It  is  likely  that  the  lower  standards  will  not  continue 
beyond  our  present  transition  period. 

Large  classrooms,  with  movable  furniture,  may  be  useful  as  public  assembly 
rooms.  but  in  general  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil  should  not  be  sacrificed 
to  any  of  the  secondary  functions  of  the  school  building.  The  classroom  in 
most  favor  at  the  present  time  has  five  rows  of  seats  and  six.  seven  or  eight 
seats  in  the  row,  seating  thirty,  thirty-five  or  forty  pupils  and  requiring  a room 
from  20  to  23  ft.  wide.  2T  to  32  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  high. 

The  necessary  ceiling  height  of  a classroom  is  largely  determined  by  light 
conditions,  and  this  by  orientation,  surroundings,  and  geographic  location.  With 
classroom  lighting  from  one  side  only,  the  width  of  the  room  should  not  exceed 
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two  times  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  windows  above  the  floor.  Allowing 
six  inches  for  head  casing  the  top  of  the  windows  will  be  ft.  above  the 

floor  for  a room  having  a ceiling  height  of  12  ft.  and  the  room  should,  accord- 
ingly, be  not  more  than  23  ft.  wide. 

Increasing  the  ceiling  height  afiiords  better  lighting  and  somewhat  more 
uniform  temperature.  But  an  increased  ceiling  height  makes  the  room  more 
difficult  to  heat,  increases  the  amount  of  stair  climbing  to  the  story  above  and 
adds  to  tbe  cost  of  tbe  building.  With  perfect  mechanical  ventilation,  giving 
thirty  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute  to  each  pupil  the  area  of  floor  and 
cubic  feet  of  space  per  pupil  become  of  much  less  importance. 

Orientation. 

With  unilateral  lighting,  the  most  desirable  outlook  for  the  classroom  is 
southeast  or  east.  Next  to  an  eastern  exposure,  west  is  preferable;  then  north- 
east, south,  southwest  and  northwest,  with  north  the  least  desirable.  Local 
conditions  as  to  site,  sunlight  and  prevailing  winds,  may  modify  this  choice 
but  there  should  be  direct  sunlight  in  every  classroom  some  part  of  the  day. 
East  rooms  receive  enough  sunlight  to  be  sanitary  but  not  so  much  as  to 
cause  eyestrain.  The  morning  sun  helps  to  warm  the  room  and  is  more 
welcome  than  sunlight  in  the  afternoon.  Ilowever,  west  exposure  for  the 
classroom  has  two  minor  but  not  unimportant  advantages,  namely,  the  sun  is 
in  the  rear  of  the  pupils  and  in  studying  geography  the  compass  points  of 
the  pupil  are  the  same  as  the  map  upon  his  desk. 

South  rooms  are  more  open  to  the  summer  winds  and  better  protected  from 
winter  storms  than  north  rooms.  They  are  most  sanitary  and  cheerful  but 
unsatisfactory  because  of  unequal  distribution  of  light.  North  light  is  most 
even  and  least  trying  on  the  eyes  but  north  rooms  are  cold,  cheerless  and 
insanitary.  If  a schoolroom  with  a north  exposure  receives  sunshine  in  the 
afternoon  from  high  windows  in  the  rear,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  a room  with 
a south  exposure. 

Lighting. 

Light  for  writing  and  drawing  should  come  over  the  left  shoulder  from 
high  windows  in  order  that  no  shadow  may  be  cast  by  the  hand  upon  the 
work.  Reflected  light  and  cross  lights  cause  eyestrain.  It  has  become  the 
best  accepted  practice  to  light  classrooms  from  one  side,  and  nearly  all  modern 
classrooms  have  windows  at  the  left  side  only  of  the  pupils. 

There  are  many  dark  days  when  it  would  seem  that  light  from  rear 
windows  would  be  sufficiently  diffused  to  be  welcomed  even  by  the  teacher 
facing  these  windows.  There  are  many  warm  days  when  all  possible  ventilation 
is  desirable.  Bilateral  lighting  will  produce  cross  shadows,  hence  windows  at 
the  left  side  should  be  large  enough  for  lighting  and  rear  windows  should  be 
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used  only  for  exceptionally  dark  days,  for  ventilation  and  for  sunning  out 
rooms.  In  the  south  and  southwest,  especially,  these  rear  windows  should  be 
provided  for  ventilation  wherever  the  plan  of  the  building  will  permit. 

Opaque  shades  at  rear  windows  and  more  transparent  ones  at  side  windows 
can  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  varying  lights.  Shades  may  be 
fastened  at  top  and  bottom  of  windows,  double  shades  may  be  provided  at 
meeting  rails  and  arranged  to  pull  up  and  down,*  or  a single  adjustable  shade 
may  be  used. 

Window  heads  should  be  square  for  greatest  efficiency  and  as  close  to  the 
ceiling  as  practicable.  To  avoid  eyestrain  from  direct  and  reflected  light,,  window 
stools  should  be  above  the  heads  of  pupils  when  seated.  But  to  get  sufficient 
light  with  windows  on  one  side  only  and  with  a 12-ft.  ceiling,  3 ft.  6 ins.  will 
be  about  as  high  as  the  window  stools  can  be  placed  without  it  being  necessarv 
to  extend  the  windows  too  far  towards  the  front  of  the  room.  Windows  should 
be  grouped  together  as  closely  as  possible  to  avoid  cross  lights.  Large  mullions 
and  transom  bars  should  be  avoided.  Splayed  plaster  jambs  will  help  the 
lighting. 

The  area  of  glass  required  depends  upon  orientation,  surroundings  and 
climate.  Under  very  favorable  conditions  the  glass  surface  need  not  be  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  floor  area.  For  rooms  with  a northern  exposure,  or  with 
light  partially  shut  off  by  other  buildings  and  in  places  where  many  cloudy  days 
may  be  expected,  a ratio  of  one  to  four  should  be  provided,  while  one-fifth  of 
the  floor  area  may  be  assumed  as  a fair  standard  for  lighting  of  rooms  having 
east  or  west  exposure  and  with  average  climatic  conditions. 

Doors. 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  opening  of  the  door 
between  classroom  and  corridor.  With  the  intention  of  emptying  the  room 
as  quickly  as  possible,  in  case  of  fire,  this  door  is  sometimes  made  to  swing 
out  into  the  corridor.  However,  the  danger  from  fire  is  more  imaginary  than 
real  and  if  the  teacher  can  control  the  pupils,  allay  their  fears  and  march  them 
out  in  an  orderly  manner,  the  danger  is  reduced  to  a minimum.  This  can  better 
be  accomplished  by  having  only  one  corridor  door  to  the  classroom  and  this 
opening  into  the  room.  Such  an  arrangement  with  one,  or  possibly  two  doors 
between  classroom  and  cloakroom,  gives  the  teacher  the  best  possible  super- 
vision over  the  pupils  at  all  times.  It  follows  that  doors  between  corridor 
and  cloakrooms  are  not  desirable.  In  small  buildings  the  classroom  doors 
may  open  out,  for,  even  if  the  pupils  get  beyond  control,  there  is  but  little  danger 
of  congestion  at  the  exits. 
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The  door  between  corridor  and  classroom  should  be  at  the  front  end  of 
the  room  wherever  possible.  It  should  be  3 ft.  or  3 ft.  4 ins.  wide.  For 
safety  and  convenience  it  is  desirable  to  have  communicating  doors  between 
adjoining  classrooms.  It  seems  to  be  the  best  practice  to  have  no  glass  in 
classroom  doors  and  no  transoms.  With  outside  windows  in  rear  of  classrooms, 
no  high  corridor  windows  or  transoms  should  be  necessary  for  ventilation; 
otherwise  they  may  be  desirable  for  ventilation,  or  they  may  be  necessary  for 
lighting  the  corridor. 

Wardrobes. 

For  grade  schools  one  cloakroom  is  usually  provided  for  each  classroom, 
the  two  rooms  being  connected  by  one  or  two  doors.  For  high  schools,  the 
two  sexes  should  have  separate  cloakrooms  and  the  same  is  true  for  the 
older  pupils  of  country  schools. 

Wardrobes  and  cloakrooms  are  built  in  many  different  forms  but  unless 
a thoro  system  of  mechanical  ventilation  is  provided,  there  is  probably  no 
better  way  of  taking  care  of  pupils’  hats  and  wraps  than  in  the  usual  cloakroom 
at  one  end  of  the  classroom.  It  should  be  5 ft.  or  5 ft.  6 ins.  wide,  have  out- 
side light  and  air  and  be  provided  with  heat  and  artificial  ventilation.  The 
wardrobe  should  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher.  For  this 
reason  the  cloakroom  had  better  be  at  the  teacher’s  end  of  the  room. 

With  perfect  mechanical  ventilation,  the  built-in  wardrobe,  with  sliding 
panels  in  front,  of  wood  or  slate,  is  economical  of  space  and  perhaps  as  sanitary 
and  satisfactory  as  the  cloakroom.  It  is  placed  at  the  rear  or  side  of  the 
classroom. 

Sometimes  the  coatroom  is  partitioned  off  from  the  front  end  of  the  class- 
room, with  no  doors  between.  This  has  been  carefully  worked  out  for  the 
Cleveland  schools  and  has  proven  efficient  and  satisfactory  for  large  buildings, 
but  is  not  to  be  used  except  with  perfect  mechanical  ventilation.  There  is  little 
to  be  gained  by  using  corridor  space  with  low  partitions,  for  coatrooms,  because 
the  corridors  must  be  made  correspondingly  wider  and  will  be  less  attractive  with 
such  inclosures. 

Lockers  in  the  corridors,  even  if  built  into  the  walls,  do  not  look  well, 
are  insanitary  and  cause  congestion  and  disorder.  If  lockers  are  used  they 
shouM  be  heated  and  ventilated  in  order  to  dry  and  air  wet  clothing. 

Cloakrooms  should  be  provided  with  poles  or  shelves  on  all  walls  and 
with  hooks  and  pins  for  hats  and  clothing.  Hooks  may  be  placed  in  two 
rows,  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  apart  in  each  row, — giving  forty  or  fifty  hooks  in  a 
room.  A heavy  wire  shelf  may  be  placed  a foot  above  the  floor  for  overshoes. 
Such  a shelf  for  hats  and  lunch  baskets  could  be  kept  clean  more  easily  than 
a wood  shelf.  An  umbrella  rack  should  be  placed  in  each  cloakroom.  A 
lavatory,  near  the  window,  would  be  a valuable  addition  to  the  equipment. 
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Bookcases  and  Closets. 

A bookcase  and  a teacher’s  closet  should  be  provided  for  each  classroom. 
The  closet  is  especially  desirable  where  there  is  no  teacher’s  room.  The 
built-in  bookcase  is  more  convenient  and  less  in  the  way  than  the  revolving 
case  or  the  book  cabinet.  The  Boston  standard  bookcase  is  about  5 ft..  9 ins. 
long,  and  7 ft.  high,  with  cupboard  and  drawers  Ijelow,  15  to  20  inches  deep. 
These  come  up  to  the  line  of  the  bottom  of  the  blackboard.  Above  are  six 
adjustable  shelves  inclosed  by  glass  doors. 

Blackboards. 

For  blackboards  slate  is  to  be  universally  recommended.  It  is  serviceable, 
durable  and  easily  cleaned.  It  comes  in  standard  widths,  3,  and  4 feet 
high  and  to  ^ inches  thick.  Prepared  slate  cement  is  satisfactory.  It 
costs  less  than  slate  but  is  not  as  durable.  It  is  applied  like  ordinary  plaster 
to  metal  lath  with  wood  backing.  Pulp  board  is  cheaper  and  more  easily  applied, 
but  will  buckle  and  is  not  durable.  Liquid  slating  is  applied  to  plaster,  wood 
or  pulp  board.  It  requires  frequent  renewals  and  is  not  used  except  for  the 
cheapest  work.  Ground  glass,  painted  on  the  back,  makes  the  best  of  black- 
boards, but  is  too  expensive  for  common  use.  Painted  glass,  of  some  light  color 
as  buff  or  gray-green,  and  dark  crayons,  would  give  a much  better  color  and 
lighting  effect  to  the  room.  The  most  usual  color  for  blackboards  is  dull 
black.  A slight  shade  of  green  is  pleasing  and  is  frequently  used. 

Blackboards  should  be  placed  at  the  front  and  rear  ends  of  the  classroom 
and  on  the  side  opposite  the  windows.  It  should  he  4 ft.  high  and  3 ft.  above 
the  floor  for  end  walls.  For  one-room  rural  schools  it  should  be  33/2  ft.  high 
and  28  ins.  above  the  floor  for  side  wall.  For  graded  classrooms  the  height 
above  the  floor  at  side  wall  should  vary  with  age  of  pupils, — 25  inches  for 
grades  one  and  two,  27  inches  for  three  and  four,  30  inches  for  five  and  six, 
32  inches  for  seven  and  eight  and  3G  inches  for  high  schools.  (Dresslar.) 
The  height  of  the  blackboard  may  be  30  inches  for  grades  one  to  four,  36 
inches  for  grades  five  to  eight  and  42  inches  for  high  schools.  The  Boston 
standard  height  for  blackboards-  is  4 ft.  placed  26  to  30  inches  above  the  floor 
for  grades  one  to  four  and  32  inches  for  grades  five  to  eight. 

A tack  board  of  soft  wood  or  cork  board,  about  one  foot  high,  for  pictures, 
should  be  placed  above  the  blackboard,  especially  for  primary  grades.  In  the 
Boston  classrooms,  the  rear  end  of  the  room  from  baseboard  to  height  of  top 
of  blackboard  is  covered  with  cork  carpet  attached  to  soft  wood  sheathing. 
Blackboards  are  used  at  front  and  one  side  only.  The  remaining  wall  space 
to  top  of  blackboards  is  covered  with  burlap,  painted. 
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The  Classroom 


Furniture. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  adjustable  and  movable  seats  and  desks  are 
admittedly  the  best  furniture  for  classrooms,  nearly  all  schoolhouses  are  still 
provided  with  fixed  desks  and  the  majority  are  without  adjustable  furniture  of 
any  kind.  The  single  fixed  desk  and  seat  is  used.  It  is  in  one  piece  but  of 
varying  sizes  and  fits  the  body  comfortably.  It  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  present  rigid  school  discipline.  Some  educators  believe  that  the  methods 
of  the  sub-primary  ( kindergarten ) , workroom  and  laboratory  are  better  suited 
for  classroom  instruction  than  our  present  system  derived  from  the  lecture 
room.  The  furniture  required  would  be  chairs  and  tables  and  would  have  many 
of  the  advantages  over  fixed  desks  that  the  movable  armchair  has.  That  is, 
the  schoolroom  may  be  quickly  cleared  for  cleaning,  for  various  school  exercises 
and  for  use  by  the  public. 

The  teacher’s  platform  is  now  seldom  provided.  It  is  in  the  way  and 
is  not  needed  with  the  classroom  of  ordinary  size. 

Decoration. 

Dull  finish  and  subdued  colors  should  be  the  keynote  for  interior  decora- 
tion of  the  schoolhouse.  The  classroom,  especially,  because  of  the  many  hours 
spent  within  its  walls,  should  be  carefully  studied  for  color  harmony  and  light 
requirements.  Surfaces  which  reflect  the  light,  as  varnished  furniture  and 
glossy  woodwork,  will  cause  eyestrain.  Bright  colors,  as  red  and  orange,  weary 
the  eye  and  fatigue  the  brain.  Blackboards  are  neither  decorative  nor  cheer- 
ful and,  being  on  the  wall  farthest  from  the  windows,  they  absorb  light  where 
it  is  most  needed. 

Exposure  and  lighting  of  the  schoolroom  and  color  of  the  furniture,  if 
already  in  place,  will  determine  the  decorative  color  scheme.  For  light  rooms, 
gray  and  gray-green  are  appropriate ; while  darker  rooms  should  have  warmer 
colors,  as  light  tan,  buff,  and  light  cream  for  ceilings.  The  furniture  and  wood- 
work should  be  simple  in  design  and  with  dull  finish.  A brown  stain  is  a 
suital:)le  finish  in  north  rooms  and  gray  stain  in  rooms  receiving  more  sunlight. 
Window  shades  should  transmit  light  without  glare  and  should  harmonize 
in  color  with  the  walls.  They  should  be  selected  with  greatest  care  both  as 
to  color  and  transparency.  Light  green,  light  sage  color  and  light  cream  color 
have  been  recommended. 

In  Cleveland  the  standard  finish  in  classrooms  is,  for  desks  and  chairs,  a 
brownish  dull  stain;  for  woodwork,  a dark  dull  finish;  for  walls,  French  gray 
below  and  creamy  gray  above;  for  ceilings,  a color  just  off  white.  More  color 
is  given  north  rooms  than  south  rooms.  Blackboards  are  of  natural  slate  color. 
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PLATL5 
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Playg  R.O  u n d 

APPAC.ATU5 


Inclined  Laodec, 
SLIDING  Poles 

HORIZONTAL  BARS 
FLYING  RINGS 
TR.APEZ  E 
CLIMBING  POLES 
FLEXIBLE  ladder 
VERTICAL  LADDER 
LONG  SLIDE. 

SPACE,  4S'>‘3G'  HEIGHT  14' 
WEIGHT  ZTOO^COST  ABOOT^S 


Section  thru 

SIDE  OF  BIN 


Section  thru 
Table 


Sand  bin  and  Table:  • 

These  MAY  be  of  any  desired  size. 

HAVE  ENOUGH  BINS  TO  ALLOW  SAND 
TO  DRY  AND  AIR.  AlL  LUMBER  TO 
BE  DRESSED  AND  PAINTED- 


LtVtU  WITH  TOP 


Thl  Jumping  Pit 

Size  io'»so‘  or.  lar.qer. 

FOR  THERUNNING  jump  the  sand  SHOULD 

BE  EVEN  WITH  SURFACE  OF  GROUND 
AND  NO  CURB  USED  SIZE  8'*Sd  OR  LONGER. 


■f'  ■ 

The  sand  hill 

At  LEAST  s'  HIGH. 
for  Jumping 
polevaulting  and 

GAMES  OF  W AR  . 


<b  DJAM.  OR  LARGER  ' 
SO'  oE,  longer 


sand 


SAND 


24'  DIAtT  OR 

LARGER.  TOP 
S'-0"AB0VL  GROUND.  ' 


Tree  Trunks 

USED  AS  SPRING  B0AR,DS 
BARK  REMOVED, trunks  HADE  SMOOTH 
HEWED  OFF  ON  TOP.  AXE.S  HORIZONTAL 


Base  une^ 


Diamond 

GRIDIRON 


Goal, 


tj>'  .Vl’  76 

SCA  l_E- 


35P1.  ^>QU^R.E- 
FOR.  **  Play 
G R.O  U HD” 
ball 


tND  .LINE- 

Basket-Ball 


For  Bikuograpmy  of  Play  see'Sources  of 

INFORMATION  ON  PLAY  AND  RECREATION 
BY  HANMER  AND  KN1GN7,  N.V.  RuSSELL  SAGE 
FOUNDATION  . Price  io4 
Also  consult  The  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  No.I 
Madison  Ave.N.V.  Crrv.ThEiR  woea  is  Play. 


TheseoimehsiohS,  AR.E  standard  for 

COLLEGE  AND  PHDFE^IONAL  GAMES  . 
School  Reouieements  will  vary  with 
AQEOP  players  But  the  diagrams 
ILLUSTRATETHE  need  Or  large  school 
'GROUNDS.  If  all  pupils  are  to  be 

PARTICIPANTS  AND  MOT  ONLOOAERS 
MORE  THAN  ONE  BALL  FIELD  MAY 

BE  necessary  and  EVERY  PART 

OF  THE  school  GROUNDS  USED. 


Z s < AEO  L[  N EL~, 

2.&  YARD  L.I  N E--V 

U- 


G = ai_/ 


5 V05. 
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|5 
zo 
zb 
bo 
55 

45 

50 
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40 

56 
30 
25 
20 
i5 
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School  Games 


The.  5CHOOLHOU5E. 


PLATE  I. 


Forms  Good  and  Bad  for  Walks  and  Eoads. 

L 


L 


)h=^i]\Jx  -^1 — ^ 


A The  straight  walk,  simple  and  direct,  always  good,  butmay  divide,  the 

SCHOOL  YARD  IN  AN  UNDES1RABLE.WAY  OR  BEC O M E MONOTONOUS  1 F TOO  LO N G . 

B.  The  SIMPLE  CURVE,  GIVES  VARIETY  AND  CHARM,  USED  TO  AVOID  OBSTACLES  AND  TOGIYEA  DESIRED  LAND- 
SCAPE SETTING.  Must  NOT  BEOr  TOO  SMALL  RjADlUS.  M AY  NOT  BE  DIRECT  ENOUGH  FOE  XHOOLYAE.DS. 

C.  The  DOUBLE  CURVE,  may  often  BEUSEDWITH  GOOD  EFFECT. 

D.  Ml  AY  SOMETIMES  BE  USED  FOR  LONGWALKS,  DUTUSELESS  AN  0 U N DE5 1 R A BLE  FOR  SHORT  DISTANCES. 

L.  Meaningless  curve,  should  be  avoided.  L',  L"  not  as  bad  as  L,  because  of  larger  curve. 

But  NOTDES I R'A  BLE  EXCEPT  TOR  PLEASURE  PATHS- 

F.  I SLANOS  ARE  ALWAYS  ANNOYING  AND  WA5TEFULOF  TIME  AND  ENERGY. 

G.  Small  TRIANGLES  should  usually  beavoided.  G'  is  better  than  G. 

h.  USED  FOR  drives  OF  LARGE  R AOi OS  A N D WITH  LOW  PLANTING- 

DiVJSIONS  of  curved  walks  and  drives  SHOULD  BE  TANGENT  TO  LINES  OF  MAIN  CURVE  (J  AND  K) 
AND  BRANCHES  SHOULD  BETAKEN  FROM  OUTSIDE  OF CURYE(H  ANDK)  RATHER  THAN  FROM  mSlDE(j). 
MOWEYER,  private  ROADS  FROM  MAIN  ROADS  SHOULD  ENTER  GROUNDS  AT  RIGHT  ANGLES  TO  MAIN 
ROAD  (Ml)  INSTEAD  OF  AN  ACUTE  ANGLECN).  L IS  TOO  NELAR  MAIN  CROSS  ROADS  B.OT  IS  LESS 
DANGEROUS  THAN  directly  FROM  ANGLE  OF  MIaiN  COAO,  O.  [BaiLEY  AND  OTHE-RSl 


C O N STR.UCT10N  OF  WaLKS  AND  IZOAD^. 


crown  i*yo  r-o" 

•IMPROVED  BY  WORMN6  IN  SAND  J 
OR  CLAV  TO  AOEPTH  OF  S"  OB. 

Turf  Walk  and  5ano-Clay  Walk.. 


^ <3 

A'  -n  J.  M'iN.CROWN  I^TO  1 

hiT’^  IV£  STONE. 'i  on.  GB./X  V £.7;  ^ 

1’**^ 

3)  -C>  SUB-aOE.  IFKBE-OLO  FOa  Dae.mPiGE- 

Smooth  off  with  stone  dust  or  sand  , 
OR  Finish  WITH  i"  of  sand  and  asphalt. 

Macadam  and  gravel  walk.. 


T Top  Min.  CROWN  '/^’toI’-o" 

B A i 'cL  ~ 


'3"-fo  SUErBASE.  IF  NEEDED  FOR  DRAINAOE 


Top;-  I part  cement  ||/2.parts  sand. 
Base:-  i;  S;  5 concrete. 

Ce-ment  Walk. 


c-z.  TOP  OF  SCREENED  CINDERS  AND  CLAV 


. -^5"-  A"  POAR.&  E~C  I N D E R 5 1 ; 

ClNDEfL-CLAY  5UBFACE:. 

For  running  tracks,  tennis  courts  and 

UNDER  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS  ALSO 

For  walkSwith  '/z,"  crown  to  i'-o". 
Proportions  of  cinders  and  clay  will 

VARY  FEOM  EQUAL  PARTS  TO  1:2.  CINDERS  AND  CLAY. 


Whatever  the  construction  of  walks  and 

aOADB,  the  SubCRADE  SHOULD  BE  WELL  COM- 
PACTED, OF  UNIFORM  GRADE  AND  CROSS  SECTION  , 
And  should  have  good  drainage. 

The  sub-base  should  be  of  coarse  materi- 
als, WELL  COMPACTED.  ThE  TOP  SHOULD 
BE  crowned,  the  amount  depending  upon 
The  material  and  longitudinal  grade. 

Walks  and  drives  are  expensive  and  de- 
tract FROM  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE 
grounds,  hence  should  BE  no  Wider  than 
necessary,  a width  of  about  ia"'WlEL  BE 

REQUIRED  FOR  EACH  PERSON  . A WIDTH 
OF  A‘-<h'  OR  5-0"  WILL  ALLOW  TWO  PERSONS 
TO  PASS  TWO  PERSONS,  ALTHO  WITH  SOME 
INCONVENIENCE.  FoR.  FOUR  PERSONS  TO 
WALK  ABREAST  A WIDTH  OF  G'-O"  WILL 
BE  REQ.OIRED  FOR  ADULTS. 

Roads  for  single  vehicles  should 
BE  AT  least  7-0"WIDE  C BETTERS’);  AND 
FOR  TWO  VEHICLES,  IS*  OR  14I 

For  road  construction  , see  Publications 
U- 5-  DEPT.  OF  agriculture.  AodRESS 
Supt.  of  documents.  Govt  printing 

OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  D.O. 

Farmers  bulletin,  bbb  - macadam  roaos.(54) 
Dept,  of  ag’r.  Bulletins;- 

4G5.  EARTH,  5AND-CLAYAN0  GRAVEL  ROADS.  (15<*-.) 
Z.A'd  Portland  cement  concrete  pavements 
FOR  country  roads, 


.5CH  0 0 L 

The 

5 CH  OOLHOU3E 

PLATE  11. 

G aOUND  ^ 

£ C. 


Plan  ~ z>  ack.e.5 

5cm  O O LH  OU  5 E.  *2,  PlATEI  X 
This  and  the  tollowing  plans  of  school  grounds  may  slew  too 

ELASORATE  FOB,  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS.  THE  WALKS  SHOW  LINES 
OF  GREATEST  TRAVEL.  SOME  WILL  ALWAYS  REMAIN  EARTH  PATHS 
BUT  IN  MOST  CASES  THEY  SHOULD  BE  OF  PERMANENT  CONSTRUCTION. 

However  a part  only  may  be  built  each  year  until  completed . 

A GOOD  PLAN  SHOULD  BE  STUDIED  OUT  TO  MEET  THE  PARTICULAR  REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF  EACH  SITE  AND  THE  PERMANENT  PLANTING  MAOETO  CON  FORM 
TO  THIS  DESIGN  EVEN  THO  EXTENDED  OVER  SEVERAL  YEARS. 

Much  thought  may  profitably  be  given  to  the  school  grounds 
BY  TEACHERS  AND  ALL  INTER  E5TED  IN  THE  SCHOOL.  The  LAYING  OUT 
OF  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  GROUNDS  AND  THE  MAKING  OF  PLANTING 
LISTS  WOULD  BE  A FASCINATING  SCHOOL  EXERCISE. 


L5  SO  75  lOO 


5CALE:  l"=  lOO' 


SCHOOLGROUND5 
PLAN  A 


The  Schoolhouse 


PLATE  m 
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PLATE  '21 


A One:  Boom  5chool 

b U I LDING. 

This  is  a good  mome-like. 
building  planned  foe.  MODEE.N 
SCHOOL  WOE  K . The,  Lighting 
IS  FEOM  ONE.  SIDE-.  The  HIGH 
WINDOWS  IN  the:  EE.AE  BEING 
USE.0  FOR.  VENTILATION. 

Heating  is  by  jacketed  stove 

WITH  CONNECTION  TO  OUTSIDE 
AIR.  and  with  large  VENTILA- 
TING flue.  The  woc.i<v  room 

IS  LARGE  ENOUGH  FOR  USE  BY 
BOTH  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

The  walls  are  of  siding 

OVER  BUILDING  PAPER  AND 
SHEATHING  The  roof  15COVEREO 
WITH  WOOD  OR  5 LATE  SURFACED 
ASPHALT  SHINGLES. 


Pla  N 


School 

DESIGN  1. 


PLATE  IX. 


A One.  R.oom  vSchool  Building. 

Or, TO  BL  ELXACT,  A THREIE.  ROOH.ONE  TEACHE.R 

BUILDING.  The:  li brary  is  largl  einough 

FOR  AN  OFFICE-  AND  A STUDY  ROOM  FOR 
THE.OLDE.R  PUPILS  OR  IT  COULD  BELUSBD 
AS  A PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  CLUB  ROOM 
SATURDAYS  AND  LVE.N\NG5.  If  TO  BELUSCD 
BY  the:  public  IT  SHOULD  BE.  lO  OR  FT.  WIDE- . 
ThLREL  arc.  AO  DESKS  SHOWN  IN  A ROOM 

Z5»5i  FT.  Educators  agree  that  oneteachlr 

SHOULD  NOT  HAVE.  CHARGE  OF  40  PUPILS. 

BUT  IT  DOES  OCCUR',  THE  ATTENDANCE 
MAY  NOT  BE  lOOTo  OF  ENROLLMENT  AND  SOME 
PUPILS  WILL  USE  THE  LIBRARY  AND  WORK 
ROOM  WITHOUT  CONSTANT  SUPERVISION. 

There  is  abundant  storage  space 

FOR  BOOKS,  SUPPLIES  AND  ECRU  1PM  ENT. 

The  construction  is  frame.  Stucco 
Finish  is  shown  m the  design  altho 
BEVEL  SIDING  OR  SHINGLES  MAY,  OF  COURSE, 
BE  USED.  The  foukdtions  should 

BE  STONE  OR.  CONCRETE.. 


pergola  porch 

PERGOU 

» - ■ --^1 !#■ 

Plan 

S I o' 


East  or.  v/lst 
F R.O  NT. 


^o 


50 


SCALE- 


^5chool 

'design  2. 


The  3choolh'OUSE 


Plate  X 


E-AST  OE. 

WE.3T  FttONT. 


A One:  Boom  Ochool  Building 

All  OF  THE.  E.Q.UIPMLNT  15  ON  THE.  F laST  FLOOR.  EL  XCE.PT  HEATING' PLANT,  PUMP,  PB.E.5SURE. 

TANK.,  eltc.  The.  furnace:  room  15  ss^iyrT.  and  may  bl  u5e:d  also  fob,  a play  room. 

A 5MALLE.R  BA5E:MBNT  WOULD  DO  FOR  HEATING  PLANT  ONLY.  OR  THEL  TOILETS  WITH 
BATHS  MIGHT  BE  PLACED  IN  THE  BASEMENT,  THUS  PBOVIDING  R.OOM5  1 0 15  FT.  FOR  MANUAL 

TRAINING  AND  DOM  E5T1C  SCIENCE  ON  FIRST  FLOOR'.  THE  WORKROOM  BEING  USED  AS  A CLUB 
ROOM  AND  LIBRARY.  ThE  BUILDING  IS  FRAME;  FIN  15H,  STUCCO;  FOUNDATION,  STON  E OR  CONOR  ETE. 


A One.  R.OOM  5ghoolhouE)E: 

This  pi_an  shows  how  a work,  room 
AND  TOILE.T  ROOMS  MAY  BE.  ADDED  TO  SX- 
ISTlKO  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DUIUOINOS.  An 
ALTUNATIVS  PLAN  IS  TO  PLACE.  THE.  TOILETS  IN 
THE.  BASEMENT  AND  USETHE  SPACE  ON  FIRST 
FLOOR.  FOR  A SCHOOL  OR  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
AND  BOYS  CLUB  ROOM. 


FURNACE  AND 

PLAY  ROOM 


FUEL 


NOT  EXCAVATED 


WORK. 

R.OOFT 

iS-ft  <1N'-G.'  j 


CLASS 


ROOM 


TZ2ZZBZZZZ27Z2Z. 


3 

NOT  EXCAVATED ' 


EAST  OR 


WEST 


FRONT 


BA5EMC.NT. 


First  Floor. 

s'  lo  tS'  io  z-S' 
SCALE- 


COLONIAL  WORK.  IS  WELL  ADAPTED  TO  SCHOOL 
HOUSE  DESIGN  . ThE  PORCHES  MAY  SEEM  EX- 
TRAVAGANT FOR  A ONE  ROOM  . SCHOOL  BUILDING 
BUT  THE  COST  IS  NOT  GREAT  AND  THE  LITTLE  CJCTRA 
EXPENSE  WILL  PROVE  TO  BE  A GOOD  INVESTMENT. 


5CH  O O L 

The. 

DEL51GN4 

5ch  oolhousl. 

PLATE  XU 

A Okl  R.OOM  5choolhou5el 


With  near.ly  E.VE.c.yTriiHG  tHt:  E:D^Jc^TOR.a 
ASK.  FOE..  The.  lighting  is  unilate.r.al  with 
POSSIBLE,  ventilation  FR-OM  all  sides. 
The  BASEtTEHT  IS  HIGH  AND  WELL  LIGHTED. 
The  play  space  coold  be  used  for.  manual 
TRAINING.  As  SHOWN  IT  IS  A PLAYROOM. 


Fir.5T  Floor- 

east  OB.  WEST  FR.OH.T 


AND  SHELTEa  FOR.  EARLY  COMERS. 

The  EXTE-R-Ioa  TE.E^TMENT  MAY  BEVAR.1ED 
FROM  THE  STUCCO  FINISH  INDICATED. 
Bevel  Siding  with  shingled  gables 
AND  foundations  of  FIELD  STONE  WOULD 
Look  QUITE.  AS  WELL 


School 

DESIGN  5. 


Thl  ^choolhouse. 


PLATLXlll. 


A TWO  R.OOM  SCHOOLHOUSL 

WITH  LARGE.  LIBRARY  AND  CLUB  ROOM 
ON  FIRST  FLOOR.  MANUAL  TRAINING, 
DOMLSTIC  SCIENCE.  AND  TOILET  ROOMS 
ARE  IN  THE  BASEMENT,.  THE  TWO 
REAR  VESTIBULES  COULD  BE  OMITTED 
IN  THE  SOUTH  OR  IF  BUILDING  FRONTS 
NORTH.  THE  BASEMENT  IS  OF  BRICK. 
WITH  BEVEL  SIDING  ABOVE 


riiL^T  Floor. 


B A JEMENT 


THERE  IS  LITTLE  WASTE  SPACE 
AND  NO  CROWDING. THE  STAIRS 
TO  BASEMENT  ARE  4'-o"WIDE. 
COLONIAL  WORK  IS  NEARLY 
ALWAYS  DlGNl  FIED  AND  PLEASING. 


SCHOOL 
DESIGN  21 


T H L 


SCHOOLHOUS 


E,  . 


PLATLXIV 


A Two  R.OOM  SCHOOLHOU^E, 

Library  and  Domestic,  Science  Room  on  Fib-ST  Floor-, 
Manual  Tr>aininq  and  toilet  Rooms  in  Basement. 

Play  R-oom  or,  jstore  Room  in  attic. 

The  Porch  and  Pergola  With  Vines  and  .Shrubbery 
GIVE  the  Building  an  inviting  Womelike  Appearance. 


SCHOOL 

DESIGN  ZZ 

The  5CHOOLHOUSE 

PLATE  XV 

m janitors 

I WORK,R.M. 


FURN  ACC. 


Base,  n clnt. 


A Two  LiOOM  sSCMOOL 


Thl  library  and  work,  room 

WH1LE3LRV1N&  THL5CH00LAND 
OA5ILV  OVE-RSLEN  6Y  THE  TEACH ERS  MAY  ALSO  BE  USED  BY  THE  PUBUC  WITHOUT 
INTERFEeiHG  WITH  THE  WORK;  OF  THE  CLASS  ROOMS  . s!)EPAB  ATE  COAT  ROOMS 
ARE  PROVIDED  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  ThE  BOYS  ARE  SUPPOSED  TO  USE 
THE  OUTSIDE  STEPS  TO  BASEMENT 


First  Floor 
Bast  or  wlst 

FROST 

5 lO’  EO  30' 


Scale 
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PLATE  XVI 
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CLASS 
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G L.A55 
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C LASS 

BOOM 

aooM 

BOOM 

□ 

E)  A3C.M  E.NT 


First  Flooc. 


A Thr-C-e.  Tlacher.  3chool  Building 


Th15  building  has  SC.VE.R.AL  FEATURE.5  WHICH  ADAPT  IT  TO  SERVE.  A5  THE!  SOCIAL 
AND  INTELLECTUAL  MEETING  PLACE  FOR,  A PROGRESSIVE  TOWN  OR-  COUNTRY 

COMMUNITY.  The  library  and  teachers  room  are  suited  for  small 

GATHERINQS  AND  THE  LARGE  HALL  MAY  BE  USED  FOR  COUNTRY  LIFE  EXHIBITIONS 
THRU  THE  CMANQING  SEASONS  AND  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

All  THE  PUPILS  MAY  BE  BROUGHT  TOGETHER  HERE  AT  ANY  TIME  FOR  SCHOOL 
EXERCISES.  THE  FRONT  PORCH  IS  PLANNED  FOR  OPEN  AIR  GATHERINQS 

ON  NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS  AND  SUMMER  ^VENINGS.  THE  RAILING  15  REMOVABLE 
SO  THAT  IT  MAY  BE  USED  FOR  A DRILL  PLATFORM  AND  STAGE,  AS  WELL  AS  FORA 
SPEAKERS  PLATFORM  AND  BAND  STAND.  SuCH  A BUILDING  IS  NOTAN  EXTRAVAGANCE. 


SCHOOL 
DESIGN  3)1^ 


The  5choolhou5E 


PLATE  XVII 


5a5LMe:nt. 


4>  \s» 


FiR3t  Floor.. 


A ThR-^E:  R.OOM  5CHOOLMOU5E- 

In  addition  there.  15  an  office  and  a libr.ar.y  or.  a four.th  class 

R.OOM  MAY  BE  MAD  INSTEAD-  tV\  AN  U A l.  T R.A1  N l N G,  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE, 

AN  D toilet  ROOMS  ARE  PLACED  IN  THE  BASEMENT  ThE  BUlLDINQi  15 
OF  BRICK.,  STUCCOED.  BASEMENT,  OF  CONCRETE,  ROOF  OF  WOO  D.  ASPHALT, 
OR  ASBESTOS  SHINGLES,  WITH  TIN  DECK  ThERE  IS  LITTLE  WASTE  ROOM 
and  the  exterior  is  not  expensive,  this  plan  WITH  MIP  ROOF,WlDE 
EAVES  AND  STUCCO  FIN'SH  IS  WELL  ADAPTED  TO  TH E USE  OF  TIlE  FOR  EXTERIOR  WALLS 


SCHOOL 
DESIGN  5E 


PLATLXVm 


Base-ment  iu=J 


» lO  £0  so 


SCALE 


E.AST  OR, 
WEST  FR.ONT. 


FiasT  ruooa 


.A  THUELE.  R.OOM  BWCK  5cHOOLHOU5E  . 

Or  a poor.  R.OOM  building  without  ubbary  and  domestic  science  room. 

A TEACHERS  ROOM  OR  A SMALL  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  MIGHT  BE  PLACED  OPPOSlTETMErROHT 
ENTRANCE  WITH  THE  POUR  CLASS  ROOM  PLAN.  A SECOND  STORY  MAY  BE  ADDED 
LATER,  MAKING  AN  EIGHT  ROOM  BUILDING  WITH  LIBRARY  AND  TEACHERS  ROOM 
ON  SECOND  FLOOR.  As  PLANNED  THE  OFFICE  OR  TEACHERS  ROOM,  MAY  BE  USED 
FORALUNCH  room  and  the  UBRAEY  FOB  a club  room.  THE  TWO  SIDE  ENTRANCES  HELP 
IN  THE  ORDERLY  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AND  GIVE  THE  BOYS  AMO 
GIRLS  SEPARATE  AX.CESS  TO  THE.  .BASEMENT. 


SCHOOL 

DL51GN  Z>Z> 


The  Schoolhouse 


PLATE  XIX 


A Schoolhouse:  with  Four. 
CL^55  E00M5  AND  ASSEMBLY  HALL 
These  rooms  are  all  on  one  floor. 

WITH  principal’s  ANDTEACHER-S  rooms 
MAKING  A COMPACT  PLAN  LEADING  TO 
EFFICIENT  WORK.  FOR  ALL  OF  THE 
USUAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  BASEMENT  IS  EASILY  REACHED 
FROM  THE  FIRST  FLOOR  AND  FROM 
THE  PLAYGROUND- 
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5A5EME.NT 


FlC-ST  FLOOR. 

EAST  OR  West 
FRONT 

N THE  SECOND  STORV  WHICH  IS  A 
HIGH  ATTIC.  AREA  LARGE  LI  BRARV 
AND  CLUB  ROOM.  LlTHER  OR  BOTH 
OF  THESE  MAY  BE  USED  FOR  RECITATION 
ROOMS  IF  DESIRED. 

The  BUILDING  15  OF  frame  construction 
Finished  outside  with  stucco. 

It  may  be  made  VERY  ATTRACTIVE. 
WITH  PROPER  PLANTING. 
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PLATE  XX 

BasE-MENT 


a C AL  E. 


First  floor 


EAST  OB,  WEST 
F E,ONT. 


A Building  with  Four.  Classrooms. 

ThEB.E  is  not  much  UNNECESSAR.Y  EXDE.N5E  IN  THE  CON STB.UCTION  OF 

This  building  and  all  or  the  actual  needs  op  the  school  are 

PROVIDED  FOB.  . TmE  LIBRAE.V  AND  TEACHERS  ROOMS  ARE  EXPECTED 
TO  SERVE  AS  CLUB  ROOMS  FOR  BOYS  and  GIRLS  AS  WELL  AS  AN 
OCCASIONAL  MEETING  PLACE  FOR  THE  PARENTS  AND  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN 

THE  SCHOOL.  The  stairways  are  centrally  located  BUT  NOT 

IN  THE  WAV  AND  ARE  NOT  EXPENSIVE.  THE  ENTRANCE  HALLS  ARE 
WIDE  AND  WELL  LIGHTED  BV  HIGH  TRANSOMS  AND  GLASS  DOORS. 


5CHOOL 
DESIGN  4Z 


The.  5choolhou5e 


PLATE  XXl 


£ C.C/^  ayi.<J,J. 


B^»E,r/iE.NT  Scale.  FiasT  Floor. 

Foa  north  or, 

A Four.  I^oom  School  south  front. 

For  TMt  ORDINARY  NELEOS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  THERL  IS  SOME  EXTRAVA- 
GANCE IN  This  PLAN.  The  library  15  expected  to  serve  the  whole  com- 
munity. If  not  so  RECtUIREO  IT  MAY  BE  U&tO  AS  A FlfTM  CLASS  ROOM 
FOR  25  PUPILS  OR  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDIES  AS  MUSIC  AND  DRAWING.  THE 

Principals  or  teachers  room  may  be  used  as  A school  library. 

Tme  class  room  ventilation  in  connection  with  goat  cabinets  supposes 
a*fan  system  of  air  control..  The  builqino  would  loor  well  with 
VINES  And  low  shrubbery  partly  coverinc  the  end  gables  ano 
entrance  portico.  Class  room  windows  should  not  be  SNAOEd 


A bUlLDlNG  WITH  FIVE.  CLASS  R.OOM5  AND  ASSEMBLY  HALL. 

This  buildinc?  may  have,  a GatATtB.  futue.e.  oe.  remain  as  here  shown. 

BY  ADDING  A SECOND  5T0RY  TO  THE  TWO  SIDE  WINGS  IT  MAY  BE  MADE  INTO 
A NINE  ROOM  BUILDING  WITH  ASSEMBLY  HALL.  1t  WILL  LOOK.  WELL 
EITHER  WAY  . The  large  CENTRAL  HALL  ON  THE  FIRST  FLOOR^IS  A 
DESIRABLE  FEATURE.  1t  IS  LIGHTED  BY  HIGH  WINDOWS  AND  TRANSOMS, 
AND  MAY  BE  USED  AS  A PICTURE  GALLERY  OR  FOR  EXHIBITIONS  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  SPECIAL  MEETINGS  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY  HALL. 

Rooms  for  principal  and  teachers  are  provided  on  first  floor. 
Locker  AND  TOILET  rooms  on  second  floor  and  usual  roomsin  basement. 


5CH  OOL 
DLSIGNSl^ 


Thl  5cHOOLHOU5L 


PLATE.  XXlll. 


A HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING  WITH  SIX  CLASS  ROOMS- 

This  plan  is  of  the.  botaby  ty pe.  with  light  foom  the.  lc.pt  of  the.  pupils  and  with  hish 

WINDOWS  IN  THE  REAR  OF  EACH  ROOM  FOR  VENTILATION  AND  SUNLIGHT  FOR  NORTH  ROOMS.  ThCJIE  IS  A 
MINIMUM  OF  hall  SPACE  BUT  F.NOUGH  FOR  SCHOOL  WORK. . SUFFICIENT  STAIRWAYS  ADD  TO  THE. 
SAFETY  AND  ORDER  OF  THE  SCHOOL  . If  A LIBRARY  AND  LABO  R ATORY  ARE  NttDEO  FOR  THE  HIGH 
school  ONE  OF  THE  CLASS  ROOMS  MAY  BE  USED  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE,  THEBOILDINS 
MAY  BE  REMODELED.  INTO  AN  eight  ROOH  GRADE  school  WHEN  THE  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  IS  BUI  LT. 


5CH  OOL 
DESIGN  61 A 


AGcade.  ochool  of  Light  Class  Looms. 

ThV5  building  15  or  the.  city  school  type.,  but  15  JUST  AS  WE.UL 
AOAPTBO  TO  ANY  COMMUNITY  RE.QU1B.ING  A TWO  5TOR.Y  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 
GOTHIC  Architecture,  has  come,  to  be.  regarded  as  especially  appro- 
priate. poo.  LARGE  SCHOOL  H O O S ES. 

Indirect  steam  heating  should  be  used  with  pan  ventilation.  Thewalls 

fOR  SIX.  OF  THE  coat  ROOMS  ARE  7-e"  HIGH  WITH  BURLAP  PANELS  ON  CORRIDOR  54DE, 
AND  WITH  MOULDED  CORNICE.  ThE  CASES  IN  PASSAGE  TO  TEACHERS  ROOM 
ARE  POB.  SUPPLIES  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS.  1n  THE  BASEMENT  ARE  WORK. 

BOOMS  roR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  BOILER  AND  PUEL  ROOMS  AND  TOILET  ROOMS. 


Z&'-O" 


A Fou&  Room  Mome,. 

This  is  a convinie-ht  foub.  boom 
HOUSE..  The.  pobghe.5  make 

IT  A DESIRABLE.  HOME.  FOR  THOSE 
WHO  LIKE  LIFE  OUT  OF  DOOR.5 
With  the  rear,  porch  it  is,  in 
FACT,  A Six  ROOM  HOUSE  FROM 

April  to  October.  The  rooms 

ARE  ALL  OF  GOOD  SIZE  AND 
THERE  ARE  more  THAN  THE  USUAL 
NUMBER  OF  CLOSETS. 


S \ o 1 5 xo 
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PLATEXXyi 


A Th£e.e.  R-oom  Homl 

The.  living  room  and  dining 
ROOM  ABE-  shown  A5  ONE.  LABGE. 
ROOM  THI5GIVE.5  THE  EFELCT  or 
A LARGE.  LIVING  ROOM  50  MUCH  DE- 
5ICED  IN  HIGH  COST  HOMES.  howEVER. 

A partition  with  cased  opening 
AND  PORTIERES  MAY  BE  USED  TO 
DIVIDE  THIS  ROOM  INTO  TWO  SEP 

'arate  rooms. 

The  bear  porch  adds  a 
SECOND  5ED  ROOM  AND  A DIN- 
ING ROOM  IN  THE  SUMMER, OB 

IT  MAY  be:  used  almost  the 

entire.  YE.AR  BY  INCLOSING 
WITH  5TOBM  SASH.  T M E.  BATH 
ROOM  MAS  A LARGE  VENTILATOR 
WITH  GLASS  TOP. 


3 C 'pc,  i I-  o 
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PLATE  XXVIl 
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A Fivt  Room  H ome. 

This  house:  is  of  the  5un- 

GALOW  TYPE,  PLANNED  fOE. 
GOMFOR.T  AND  SERVICE.  If  THE 
FRONT  PORCH  IS  SCREENED  AND 
THE  DOUBLE  FRONT  DOORS  TO 
THE  LIVING  ROOM  ARE  LEFT 
OPEN  IN  THE  SUMMER  , THE  PORCH, 
LIVING  ROOM  AND  DINING  ROOM 
BECOME  MUCH  THE  SAME  AS  ONE 
LARGE  LIVING  ROOM. 

The  CASES  and  cupboards  in 

THE  KITCHEN  TAKE  THE  PLACEOF 
A PANTRY.  There  is  space 
IN  THE  MTCHEN  FOR  A TABLE  AND 
KITCHEN  CABINET. 

The  foundations  are  concrete 
OR  brick  piers  and  the  siding 

EXTENDS  DOWN  TO  GRADE. 


Vito  ■=.  l O" 
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PLATEXXYlll 


A Fivl  Boom  Home.- 

ThE."5TOC.Y  and  one.  half" 
H0  05E.  IS  P BOB  ABLY  TH^ 
M05T  E-CONONICAL-  OF  ANY  TO 
build.  TmiO  PLA.N  PE-OVlDES 
A VELBY  GOOD  LIVING  BOOH 
AND  A CONVLNIELNT  DINING 
BOOH  AND  KlTCME-N.  ThE. 
5ASE.HE.NT  15  SO  NEIAB  THAT 
FEW  5TOBE.5,ONUY,  NEED  BE 
KEPT  IN  THE  CUPBOABOS. 

The  bed  boohs  ABE 
easily  beached  fboh  both 

LI V 1 N&  BOOH  AN  D MTCMEN. 
THEY  ABE  EABGE  and  WELL 
LIGHTED  AND  VENTILATED, 

The  louvebs  in  the  gables 

KEEP  THE  ATTIC  SPACE 
COOL  I.NSOHHEB. 


OLCOND-  FLOOD. 


SCALE, 
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The:  3choolhou5E. 


PLATLXm 


^ELCOND  Floor. 


A ,5rx  l^ooM  Home. 

THL  SqUARE-  house:  with  hip  roof  OFFLRi 
PE.W  O BSTACUf-S  TOTHEL  BOILDFB..  ThE-RLIS 
NF-ARLY  E.'/SRY  CONVENIENCE:  IN  THIS  PLAN 
THE.  CCNTRAU  HALL  IS  NOT  MUCH  LARGER 


THAN  IS  C.EQ.UIRED  FOE  A VCLSTIBOLE.  AND  IT 
GIVE-S  ACCC.SS  TO  ALLTHE  ROOMS  OuTSIOt,  THE. 
second  story  could  very  WE.LL  be.  Finished 
WITH  shingles  instead  OF  STUCCO. 
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The.  5chool-HOU3E 


PLATE  XXX 


